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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Die psychologischen Grundlagen der Beziehungen zwischen Sprechen 
und Denken. B. Erdmann. Ar. f. s}rs. Ph., II, 3, pp. 355-416; III, 
I, PP- 31-48. 

After a brief historical sketch and a general statement of the problem, 
the author passes on to the kinds of ideas with whose relations he is 
concerned. The two great classes are word-ideas (words perceived, 
remembered, etc., without regard to their significance) and meaning-ideas 
(Bedeutungsvorstellungen'). Word-ideas include the four classes of acous- 
tic, motor, optical, and graphic words. Under each we have the sub- 
divisions, perceived, remembered, and imagined words; or, according to 
another classification, concrete words {e.g., words as heard at a particular 
time, with special intonation, loudness, etc.) and abstract words. — A dis- 
cussion of the union of word- and meaning-ideas follows. Its chief con- 
clusions are: (i) The material elements of every language are groups 
of acoustic and motor word-ideas. To these complexes, meaning-ideas are 
joined. Psychologically regarded, the union, even in the most compli- 
cated forms, is associative. (2) Logical thinking presupposes these asso- 
ciative complexes. " The logical relations of the judgment," however, 
" are not the associative union of the ideas, but the actual relations of 
what is represented " by the ideas. Hence (3) the logical laws should not 
be regarded as mere associations of ideas. — In the first stage of the 
development of speech in the individual, we have the beginnings of the 
understanding of speech. First come pure acoustic word-ideas (concrete), 
from which the other classes of acoustic word-ideas gradually develop, alid 
which are in time united with meaning-ideas. In the second stage, acoustic 
meaning-ideas are developed into acoustic-motor meaning-ideas. The 
acoustic words now become those of one's own voice. Of course, many 
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acoustic-motor ideas still lack the element of meaning. On the other hand, 
even after the names of objects have been well learned, the perception of 
the object is not necessarily accompanied by the presence in consciousness 
of the corresponding word-idea. The union of perception and word-idea in 
such cases is not, however, altogether destroyed. The reproductive effect 
of the complex may be of slight intensity, but is never quite wanting. 
When the reproductive excitation is so feeble as not to bring the word-idea 
to consciousness, it may be called an unconscious excitation. Besides the 
unconscious excitation of word-ideas, we have that of meaning-ideas : 
familiar words are often used like counters, without our being conscious of 
their meaning. — In the second period, appear the two types of acoustic and 
motor word-memory. The understanding of speech takes various forms. 
Before the child learns to speak, the motor element is absent; later, it may 
be present in various degrees. Moreover, the extent to which the meaning- 
idea is aroused varies greatly. In imitative speech, also, we have several 
classes. The imitation may be (i) without understanding and immediate (a 
reproduction of words just heard), (2) without understanding and mediate, 
(3) with understanding and immediate, (4) with understanding and pro- 
duced by the help of acoustic word-images (mediate, I), (5) with under- 
standing and produced by unconscious excitations of acoustic word-images 
(mediate, II). The last form is speech proper. This may be either Laut- 
sprechen or lautloses Sprechen. The remainder of the article is chiefly 
occupied with formulas of the different forms of speech, and the understand- 
ing of speech, and with the explanation of the physiological relations by 
the help of geometrical diagrams. — The second article continues the dis- 
cussion begun in the previous number. The third stage in the psychological 
development of speech is writing. In three respects optical S}mibols 
occupy a secondaiy position : (i) they are not a necessary constituent of 
the language of normal human beings, as acoustic elements are ; (2) they 
are a less original element of speech and thought than the motor-sensory 
elements ; (3) they represent objects, not immediately, but only through 
the mediation of oral speech. Their importance lies in the fact that they 
remove, to a considerable extent, the spatial and temporal limitations of 
oral speech. — Even before the use of writing, many objects of sense- 
perception become optical symbols. Both objects of nature and artificial 
products may be symbolic. The so-called picture-writing of the aborigines 
of America, since it represents meanings immediately., must be referred to 
a stage preceding written speech proper. We have the latter, as soon as 
optical symbols are used to represent elements of oral speech. The high- 
est and simplest form of written speech is that in which the characters 
represent single letters, rather than words or syllables. Further develop- 
ments of this form are to be noticed in the separation of words, and in the 
use of punctuation marks, accents, abbreviations, mathematical symbols, etc. 

Ellen B. Talbot. 
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The Religious Consciousness of Children. Mary Whiton Calkins. 
New World, No. 20, pp. 705-719. 

This article deals with the question of the religious training of children, 
in the light of recent developments in child-study. To give religious train- 
ing is to enlarge and spiritualize the childish concept of God. To this end, 
we must develop " a sort of independence of sense-experience." The child 
must have images of God ; but these should be purified as far as possible, 
and all the emphasis should be laid upon " the more permanent aspects of 
the God-idea " — the wisdom and love of the divine nature. By thus teach- 
ing the child to distinguish between the essential and the unessential ele- 
ments in his concept of God, one may help him out of many perplexities of 
his childish theology. ^^^^^ 3 Talbot. 

Ueber willkiirliche Vorstellungsverbindung. Stephan Witasek. Z. f . 
Ps. u. Phys, d. Sinn., XII, 3, 4, pp. 185-225. 

The writer first analyzes one form of the " voluntary connection of repre- 
sentations." He then discusses other forms of the phenomenon in order to 
show its general characteristics. I. Representations are classed as direct 
(anschaulicK), and indirect or symboUc (unanschaulich'). One must be 
extremely famiUar with an object, to have a direct representation of it the 
moment it is suggested. Otherwise, when one is called upon to represent 
an object directly, and succeeds in so doing, there will be (i) an act of will 
applied to the direct representation ; (2) an indirect representation, for the 
object of the will must be represented in some way ; and (3) a transition 
from the indirect to the direct representation, by means of the representa- 
tion of the relation subsisting between the two, which will itself be involved 
in the indirect representation. This transition is indirect, if the elements of 
the direct representation are given singly in the indirect ; it is direct if the 
direct representation is symbolized as a whole in the indirect. The playing 
of unfamiliar music from the notes, involves the first type of transition ; the 
humming of a familiar tune when the name is mentioned, implies the second. 
The association of ideas (taking the word ' association ' in its psychological 
and not in its psycho-physiological acceptation) is too mechanical a process 
to explain this connection, in which we have the terms of the indirect repre- 
sentation chosen arbitrarily, the relation between the direct and indirect 
representations distinctly represented, and the will (to represent directly) 
consciously operative. Yet the correctness of the direct representation is 
wholly determined by the correctness of the indirect. If the transition 
must be of the indirect type, it is hindered when ideas which cannot be 
taken over into the direct representation tend to appear in the indirect, and 
are not inhibited by the attention. This fact explains the difficulty which 
beginners experience in passing from one musical rhythm to another, and 
still more in combining two rhythms. The attributes of an object may be 
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directly or indirectly represented in the indirect representation. If I say 
that X is a person of my own height, I produce in the hearer a direct repre- 
sentation of one of X's characteristics ; if I give his height in centimetres, 
I produce an indirect representation of the same characteristic. An in- 
direct representation becomes more effective in calling up the direct, as 
more and more elements of the direct are directly represented in it. The 
direct representation of an object is facilitated by practice. The degree of 
directness in the indirect representation, and the degree of practice which 
is necessary to produce the direct representation of a given object, are in- 
versely proportional to each other. — II. Four types of voluntary transition 
from one representation to another are conceivable, viz., transition from 
a direct representation to a direct, from a direct to an indirect, from an in- 
direct to an indirect, and from an indirect to a direct. However, (i) it is 
not actually possible to pass from one direct representation of a given object 
to another, without the mediation of an indirect representation which cor- 
responds to this second direct representation ; (2) no instance of voluntary 
transition from a direct to an indirect representation can be cited, for the 
economy of mental activity is such that we always content ourselves with 
an indirect representation, if this will serve our turn ; and (3) neither can 
an example of such transition from an indirect to another indirect repre- 
sentation, " in the sphere of mere representation," be named. Every 
judgment which has a relation as its object is a case of voluntary codnec- 
tion of two representations. (4) However common the transition from an 
indirect to a direct representation may be, both representations must be of 
the same object. Yet, though the will is concerned in representation only 
in this connection, it is indirectly concerned in all analysis, synthesis, and 
identification. — The views here expressed differ from the " apperception 
psychology" (of Wundt), in denying that the association processes are the 
basis of every sort of connection of representations. They diverge from 
the recent " association psychology " (of Miinsterberg and of Ziehen), in 
refusing to reduce the will to an ordinary sensation complex. The writer 
is a pupil of Meinong, and confesses his inability to distinguish his own 
conclusions from those of his master. £ « y[rr Gamble 

La genese des grands hommes. H. Joly. Rev. Ph., XXI, 11, 

pp. 481-497- 

The title of this article is a transcript from the titlepage of a two-volume 
work by M. Odin. The method, results, and doctrine of the author are 
successively reviewed and criticised by M. Joly. M. Odin has undertaken 
the instructive task of exhibiting the causes which, in the development of 
mankind, have occasioned the appearance of great men in the world. This 
is made to subserve the purpose of setting forth the influences which have 
contributed to the development of humanity. In order to determine who are 
' great men,' the statistical method is relied upon, metaphysic or psychology 
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being avowedly outside the province of the author. The magnitude of the 
work forces us to adopt an extremely narrow type as significant of the 
'great man,' viz., French men of letters included within the period 1300- 
1800. Of these, 6382 in number, biographical sources yield 623 about 
whose environment and history sufficient is known to reach the conclusion 
that a suitable environment is a force more potent than heredity in indi- 
vidual development, and upon this is also based the doctrine that environ- 
ment is antagonistic to heredity. ^^^^ y_ -powER. 

Vantithise dans Pexpression des Amotions. Ch. FjSr^. Rev. Ph., 
XXI, II, pp. 498-501. 

In the present article the author brings to our notice a number of facts 
in connection with Darwin's principle of Antithesis, which occupies so 
important a place in the theory of emotions held by the latter. Certain 
emotions, as pleasure and displeasure, are accompanied by physical condi- 
tions of such a nature as to allow no room for the play of the voluntary 
antithesis. For this reason the false character of emotions, however skilfully 
counterfeited, cannot escape detection ; for muscular, vascular, secretory, and 
other phenomena, not subordinated to voluntary control, contrive to bring 
about that peculiar lack of harmony observable in the countenance given 
over to the play of false expression. The antithesis has, however, nothing 
to do with the normal expression of emotions, but often plays an important 
rdle in neuropathic cases ; the expressions, at first voluntarily feigned, be- 
coming thereafter organized under the influence of habit into mere reflexes. 

Carl V. Tower. 



ETHICAL. 



Ursprung und socialer Charakter des Rechts. Ludwig Stein. Ar, 
f. sys. Ph., Ill, I, pp. 79-98. 

This article is a chapter of a forthcoming work, entitled Die Sociale 
Frage ini Lichte der Philosophie. The three views of ' right,' as " a 
product of nature, an innate idea, or a voluntary institution," were distin- 
guished by the Stoics, who held that the source of right is to be found in 
^vcrts. The writer also adopts this view. In the typical movements of 
defence, exhibited by the lower animals, is found the origin of the jus 
talionis. With the increasing solidarity of the tribe, personal right was 
more and more merged in the right of the clan. When the institu- 
tion of private property arose, men began to seek satisfaction of their 
wrongs by attacking the property, rather than the person, of the offender. 
With the origin of the monarchical idea, the sovereign became the 
incorporated right, and laws were at first only the general formulation 
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of his will. A higher stage of development was reached when laws came 
to represent the more abstract will of the people. The modern era is 
characterized by the development of international law, and the tendency 
to recognize universal rights, which is concomitant with the efforts to 
establish a universal language, a universal religion, and a universal moral- 
ity. — The differentiation of civil, religious, and ethical laws is of compara- 
tively recent origin. The first step was made by the use of writing, and 
the consequent distinction between written (civil) and unwritten laws ; but 
the separation is by no means complete at the present day. 

Ellen B. Talbot. 

Morality and the Belief in the Supernatural. Eliza Ritchie. Int. 
J. E., VII, 2, pp. 180-191. 

The purpose of this article is to make plain the salient features in the 
controversy concerning the relation of morality to religion. But, since 
religion may be merely a reverence for nature, as well as a belief in the 
supernatural, this latter definite phrase is used as less ambiguous than the 
general term ' religion.' In brief, then, what is historically the relation of 
morality to a belief in the supernatural ? Morality neither takes its rise in, 
nor falls with, a belief in the supernatural. At first it is instinctive, and 
mere custom. Later it is rational, and a conformity to the useful. It 
would be, then, morally obligatory to propitiate the mighty spirits to which 
man, in his weakness, instinctively turns. When thus related to morality, 
belief in the supernatural affords morality both content and sanctions. 
When God ceases to be the God of fear, and the ethics of the Hebrew 
religion is developed into Christian ethics, the pleasant consciousness of 
having pleased God becomes the sanction, differing little from the purely 
ethical sanction of pleasure in doing good for its own sake. It is main- 
tained by eminent writers of to-day that God is necessary in order to make 
sanctions sufficient. On the contrary, psychology demonstrates that altru- 
ism is a law unto itseH. y^^^^ ^ ^j^len. 

The Restoration of Economics to Ethics. Charles S. Devas. Int. 
J. E., VII, 2, pp. 191-204. 

From Aristotle to Adam Smith, political economy, in greater or less 
degree, formed a part of moral science. When, later, economics grew in 
importance, its connection with ethics was severed ; and it is within the last 
twenty-five years that the relations between them have been renewed. To- 
day, the language of Professor Marshall implies a utilitarian standard of 
ethics, yet he is still hampered by tradition, — he makes ethical distinctions 
and then overlooks them. In order to show in what way economics might 
resume its place as a moral science, the following classification is made. 
Ethics may be divided into two parts, — general ethics and particular ethics. 
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The former should give the general theories of moral action, while the latter 
should apply these theories to the concrete relations of men. Particular 
ethics should again be divided into natural theology, economics, and politics. 
The latter should include the philosophy of the state, jurisprudence, inter- 
national law, and finance. This last science connects politics with economics, 
these sciences referring respectively to the state and the family as institutions. 
While important writers assert that they merely seek to know the facts, and 
what is, regardless of what ought to be, their works demonstrate that the 
ultimate purpose of the facts is to determine ideals. In the business world, 
acts of justice and unselfishness are of common occurrence. If, then, for 
commerce, conscience exists, should it not be received by the economist, 
even though it looks to what ought to be, and not to what is ? 

Mary G. Allen. 

Die Ethik Wundts. Richard Wahle. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, i, pp. 
1-25. 

This article is a critism of Wundt's Ethik. Wundt professes to show the 
derivation of morality from non-moral elements, and to proceed by a strictly 
objective method, but it can hardly be said that he succeeds. Religion gives 
us the immoral as well as the moral. The same thing is true of custom. 
Wundt admits both these facts, and yet claims that the chief source of 
morality is in customs which have been established by religion. As a matter 
of fact, he assumes original moral elements — altruistic impulses, and the 
feeling of sympathy — which he has really found, not by an objective, but 
by a subjective method, viz., introspection. He holds that ethics is a nor- 
mative science, but fails to show the relation between empiricism and the 
ethical norm. An empirical ethics cannot give us eternal norms, yet this is 
what Wundt claims to have done. In trying to explain the relation between 
the individual will and the collective will, Wundt makes great use of the 
sympathetic feelings. In this concept of the universal will, he approximates 

to Stoicism. ^^^^^ g_ TALBOT. 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The Relation of Sociology to Philosophy. B. Bosanquet. Mind, No. 
21, pp. 1-9. 

The purpose of this article is to justify, in a measure, the claim of the new 
science of society to an origin and existence independent of ethical and 
social philosophy, and at the same time to suggest a deeper connection on 
the basis of a definite relation between the two types of theory. The 
essence of the ' new science ' is that ' social phenomena are subject to natu- 
ral laws, admitting of rational prevision.' Philosophy, studying man in 
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society in relation to reality, does not consider all social plienomena of equal 
significance, and has, by preference, dealt with the highest types of civiliza- 
tion. Sociology, on the other hand, claims the width and impartiality 
of a natural science, and values alike all social phenomena. The character- 
istic of its procedure so far has been to compare human society with rela- 
tions found to exist in groups of lower animals, in order to deal with very 
general forms of behavior, where they are presented per se. Thus an 
account is given in terms which, while adequate to certain simpler phenom- 
ena, are not adequate to the higher manifestations of humanity. The advan- 
tage of such a method is that it tends to destroy arbitrary distinctions, and 
insists on the unity of life. With the admission of the demand for such a 
unity, the distinction which separates sociology from philosophy should 
vanish. The relation of the two is largely the same as that of psychology 
to philosophy. Psychology claims a like independence and speculative 
neutrality, all revelations of mind being for it as such of equal importance. 
The very terminology confirms the comparison, for the * laws of association ' 
might designate the general problem of sociology as well. In psychology, 
however, the further tendency suggested has already taken shape through 
the theory of apperception. Thus the line of psychological abstraction 
will always tend to be a vanishing one. Likewise sociology, by finding 
means to distinguish on its own ground grades of social forms, will assume 
toward the philosophy of society the same general attitude which psychology 
holds toward logic, ethics, and aesthetics. Since it is being driven to the 
position of a psychological science (as indeed Mill intended it to be), it 
already possesses the key for its new method. Albert Lefevre. 

Philosophy and Immortality. A. W. Jackson. New World, March, 
1897, pp. 38-ss. 

Although certitude is not the same as certainty (i.e., logical evidence), 
nevertheless there is no belief in immortality that does not imply a philoso- 
phy. No matter how persistent the belief in this fact may appear, it cannot 
hold out indefinitely against a philosophy which is unfriendly. Men are 
often poor logicians; but the human mind, given time enough, is perfect in 
logic, and nothing can stand that is incongruous with the organon of 
thought. — Of the three conceptions, God, freedom, and immortality, the 
author regards the middle one (freedom) as a key to the other two. To 
deny it, is to leave no room for God or immortality. Tried by this standard, 
the systems of Comte and Spinoza yield no support to the doctrine of 
immortality. The same is also true of evolutionary philosophy. A more 
satisfactory result, however, is obtained when we reverse the direction taken 
by all these systems, and, instead of reasoning from the universe to man, 
reason from man to the universe. Here we follow the lead of Martineau; 
for him the data which are to interpret everything else are found in con- 
sciousness. The remainder of the article is devoted to showing the evidence 
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which Martineau finds for immortality both in the intellect and in the 
conscience of a rational being. t_ £_ q^ 

1st die Welt endlich oder unendlich in Raum und Zeiti Dr. C. V. L. 
Charlier. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 4, pp. 477-494. 

This investigation falls into three divisions, according to the different 
methods which are employed in the treatment of the question: a philosophi- 
cal-metaphysical, in which the attempt is made to solve the question in an 
a priori way; a philosophical-scientific, which sets forth how far the known 
laws of nature (hypotheses) — under the supposition of their universal 
validity — allow conclusions about the extension of the world in space and 
time ; and, finally, an empirical division, in which our astronomical knowl- 
edge of the position of the stars and nebulae furnishes the point of depar- 
ture. The metaphysical treatment, which consists in an examination of 
Kant's proof of the thesis of the first antinomy, and of Spencer's treat- 
ment of the possibility of the self-existence of the world, results in showing 
that a priori nothing can be decided about the problem one way or another. 
The second part proves by the principle of the indestructibility of matter 
that the world is infinite in time. The physical law, that the apparent 
intensity of the light of a luminous body is in inverse ratio to the square of 
the distance, and Newton's law of gravitation, both lead to the conclusion 
that the world is limited in space. This latter is also the conclusion of the 
empirical investigation, upon which the real decision of the question depends. 
The possibility of an infinite extension of the universe has never been 
sought in a possible extension of the systems of the fixed stars. But in the 
existence of innumerable nebulae. But it is here proven from experiments 
that all three classes of these belong to the Milky Way, and hence cannot 
be further distant from us than the fixed stars. Hence, so far as it can be 
concluded from this result, the world is limited in space. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Quelques remarques sur P irrkversibilitk des pMnomenes psychologiques. 
E. Halevy. Rev. d. M^t, IV, 6, pp. 756-777. 

In geometry and mechanics phenomena are reversible : that is, the direc- 
tion in which they are supposed to proceed does not affect their nature. If 
then, the mechanical view is ultimate, this reversibility must be traced in all 
the sciences. In physics there is no obstacle to this, except the second law 
of thermodynamics, which, however, may be a mere statement of fact. In 
psychology, on the other hand, it seems, at first sight, impossible to admit 
reversibility, to ignore the chronological order, and to equate expectation of 
the future with memory of the past. Upon deterministic principles, however, 
volition may be reduced to prevision of one's action, and prevision treated 
as reversed memory. There would remain to be explained only the psycho- 
logical fact of the contingency of the future. Logically, however, the prior 
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and the posterior cannot be reversed, so that the conclusion, for example, 
should prove the premises ; and this is the true source of the belief in irre- 
versibility. Thus, by this test of reversibility, the relativity of the mechani- 
cal standpoint, and, with it, that of psychology, is brought out. 

F. C. S. S. 

JdeaUsmo, Materialismo, e Positivismo. G. Marchesini. Riv. I. d. 
Fil., XI, I, pp. 292-315. 

The writer defends the claims of positivism as against both subjective 
idealism and materialism. In a recent work by E. Boirac, LHdie du phi- 
nomine, a view is maintained, which is in substance that of Berkeley, that 
since all we know is phenomena, and since phenomena exist in and rest upon 
consciousness, there can be no reality but consciousness. Such doctrine 
rests upon verbal equivocation. We can believe in phenomena as facts 
having mutual relations to one another, even when not present to our con- 
sciousness. Moreover, consciousness alone and in itself cannot be real, — 
as such it must be absolute immobility, changelessness, and therefore uncon- 
sciousness. The phenomenon is not adequately thought as a mere subjective 
appearance, but rather as a change pertaining to a dynamic order which 
constitutes that conception of unity which thought demands. The dynamic 
continuity of facts, mental and material alike, is thus the legitimate unity 
which is offered by positivism in contradistinction to the idealism which 
spiritualizes matter, or the materialism which materializes spirit. Thought 
does not create nature, but in reflecting it completes it, and in completing 
interprets it. The idea is in us, not in the things ; but the things are the 
necessary conditions of our ideas. E. Ritchie. 

L'tvolutionnisme et le frincipe de Carnot. B. Brunhes. Rev. de M^t., 

V, I, pp. 35-43- 

There are two physical laws which, at first sight, seem inconsistent with 
the theory of evolution. These are the principle of the conservation of 
energy, and the principle of Carnot, which states that, in a material system 
left to itself, the energy is continually being used, and so that the tendency 
is toward a state of equilibrium. Viewed singly, these physical laws seem 
opposed to each other; but when taken together they are easily reconciled. 
The quantity of the total energy remains constant, but its quality continu- 
ally grows poorer. Energy is always being changed into some form that is 
less utilizable. The same laws hold in the organic as in the inorganic world, 
but with this difference. A living being is able to make use of more of the 
energy at its disposal; and as it rises higher in the scale, the amount of 
wasted energy becomes less. Therefore there is no conflict between evolu- 
tion and the physical laws in question. As evolution proceeds, although the 
amount of utilizable energy diminishes, the amount of energy used increases. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Die Entwickelung Descartes' von den '■'■ Regeln" bis zu den '■'■ Medita- 
ttonen." Paul Natorp. Ar. f. G. Ph., Ill, i, pp. 10-28. 

Was Descartes an idealist, in the same sense as Kant ? In the ' Rules ' 
Descartes constructs his method, and in this method idealism is at least 
impUcit. For the one demand of this method is that we find in thought 
a system of principles which shall give unity and order to the world 
of objects. In this demand, Descartes is not far from Kant, and the 
intuitus mentis is hardly distinguishable from the a priori principles. But, 
in constructing his metaphysic, Descartes wandered far away from the 
method which he had laid down. The first deviation appears when 
intellect and idea are opposed to body and sense ; for, through this, actual 
experience becomes a world apart from the principles of the mind. The 
irrational element did not pass away from Descartes' system as it did from 
Kant's, but grew constantly more important with the development of the 
metaphysic. The weakness of the position is evident, also, in the thought 
that clear and distinct ideas are not deducible, but are nota per se. Such a 
doctrine rendered impossible all criteria of truth, and forced Descartes to 
rest his system on the truthfulness of God, — a position as far as possible 
removed from that of the Critical Idealism. To sum up, it was Descartes' 
Platonic psychology which prevented the consistent development of the 
method of the ' Rules ' : idea and existence were held apart, and no 
guarantee of their agreement could be found, except the truthfulness of God. 
In spirit, however, Descartes was the true critic, and his attempt at a uni- 
versal method of deduction was a great step in the progress of thought. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 

Die Willenstheorie des Descartes. Dr. Paul Kupka. Ar. f. G. Ph., 
Ill, I, pp. 29-39. 

The function which Descartes ascribes to will in the process of judgment 
has been much discussed. At first, he seems to make the activity of the 
will unlimited and absolute ; but, in the later development, restrictions are 
added. In judgment, the will is the active principle which gives the assent. 
From the fact that this assent is given where the intellectual elements are 
not clear and distinct, arises error in judgment ; and, in this form of its activity, 
the will is comparatively undetermined. But where the judgment is one of 
clear and distinct perception, no deliberation or choice is necessary, and the 
assent, though free, is yet determined by the nature of the intellectual mate- 
rial presented. This interpretation of Descartes' position is opposed by 
Brentano, who classifies judgment as a psychical process coordinate with 
idea and volition. But when Brentano says that there is no act of will in 
judgment, he means by judgment the logical concept, which is the product 
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of judging ; whereas Descartes means the psychological process itself. 
In the latter case, there can be no doubt that the act of will is present. 
Descartes started with the three coordinate processes which Brentano 
ascribes to him, but he abandoned this classification from the year 1647. 
Another interpretation of Descartes which the author cannot accept is that 
of Twardowsky, who tries to make perception an act of will ; this is ex- 
pressly denied by Descartes himself. The attempt to show that attention 
is a necessary element in perception fails, and hence Twardowsky's conten- 
tion must be given up. ^^^^ Meiklejohn. 

Wolffs Lehre vom Compkmentum Possibilitatis. By Julius Berg- 
MANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 4, pp. 449-476. 

Wolff's position, that the existence of a thing is a completion of its possi- 
bility, cannot be correct ; for a thing, in order to be possible, must already 
be fully determined, and hence not susceptible of a further determination. 
Now the presupposition, from which Wolff derived that position, was, that 
not everything which is possible (i.e. between whose essentials there is no 
contradiction) is also real. Not only is this presupposition found to be 
valid, but also the more general proposition, that there can be no thing, 
whose possibility is already reality — no necessary thing, in Wolff's termi- 
nology — and that even lixi ens perfectissimum ^axAA riO\.\>t svs^. How- 
ever, the argument is false by which Wolff arrives from his valid presup- 
position to his invalid proposition about existence. The mistake of his 
theory of the concept of existence lies in the assumption, which he errone- 
ously believed that he had proved, that every possible thing, i.e., every 
thing between whose essentials there is no contradiction, possesses the 
possibility or capability of existing ; in other words, is so constituted that 
between its essence and its existence there is no contradiction. If this 
proposition were valid, and if at the same time the presupposition thereby 
maintained its validity, that not every possible thing is also actual, one 
would indeed have to conclude that in a thing, which is possible, but not 
actually existent, the non-existence is merely a lack of existence, so that it 
would need only a completion of its essence or its possibility, to transform 
it from a mere possibility to an actuality. Albert Lefevre. 

Der Begriff der Pers'dnlichkeit bei Kant. Daniel Greiner. Ar. f . 
G. Ph., X, I, pp. 40-84. 

I . Personality in its transcendental sense is the unity of apperception, 
not the substratum of thought, or the ' soul ' of rational psychology. This 
last is unknowable, a mere Ding-an-sich. Personality, as synonymous with 
Understanding, raises man above the merely percipient animal and gives 
him a unique, though not an absolute, worth and dignity. 2. Moral per- 
sonality is the central idea of the Kantian ethics, and thus the last word of 
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the Kantian philosophy. It is the idea of the autonomous rational being — 
a regulative, not a constitutive idea, demanding that the rational being shall 
in its activity strive after conformity to it, just as if such conformity were in 
reality possible. Moral personality is thus the noumenal subject of moral 
law, the universal will of rational beings, and implies freedom from the 
mechanism of nature and membership of an intelligible order, — a kingdom 
of ends. It has, as end in itself, absolute worth, and attains practical sig- 
nificance as regulative maxim through the command of duty. This idea is a 
creation of reason : upon practical reason, in the last analysis, personality 
is founded. Out of the animal man and the man of understanding reason 
makes the rational man, out of the person it makes the personality. Moral 
education is education in personality. 3. Yet the personality of understand- 
ing and that of reason are only two fundamentally different aspects of one 
and the same being. Without the transcendental apperception, which con- 
stitutes the essence of intellectual personality, moral personality is unthink- 
able ; the personality of understanding is the basis or presupposition of the 
personality of reason. The recognition of this relation between the intel- 
lectual and the ethical self, which Kant did not see, would have also resolved 
the Kantian dualism between reason and sensibility. This development of 
the transcendental philosophy was carried out by Fichte, in whose hands 
the moral personality took the place of the Ding-an-sich, and delivered 
philosophy from the agnosticism of the K. d. r. V. j g 

Kant's Influence in Theology. C. C. Everett. New World, March, 
1897, pp. 69-83. 

Kant's interest in religion is unmistakable, and, as all his speculations 
are seen in their outcome to point towards a reconstruction of theology, 
there would seem to be no reason why we should not recognize this interest 
as belonging to his fundamental thought. — As a result of an analysis of 
the postulates which Kant employed in the first two Critiques, when 
dealing with the moral problem, the author finds that these postulates 
involve the following conclusions: (i) If our sense of the worth of 
any result be sutKciently strong, we may postulate whatever is necessary 
to the accomplishment of it. In point of fact, the moral law may 
be the only thing that has sufficient worth for such unquestioning 
postulates. Whether this is so or not, experience alone can show. (2) 
Nothing can have any place in theology which does not represent some 
vital interest in the religious life. Abstract dogma — merely intellectual 
acceptance of theological creeds — has nothing to do with religious 
faith. (3) Religion is thus wholly a matter of faith. (4) Recognition 
of moral obligation is wholly a matter of feeling. (Kant himself strenu- 
ously denies this.) Kant has thus removed the basis of religion from the 
head to the heart. (5) With Kant theology becomes subjective rather than 
objective, so that it may be said to rest upon religion, rather than religion 
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upon it. — In tracing Kant's influence in later theological developments, the 
author points out that modern theology may be said to have its beginning 
in the contrasted worlcs of Hegel and Schleiermacher. Although Hegel's 
system seems so foreign to the method of Kant, it was yet constructed 
within the lines which the latter laid down. It might be said that Hegel's 
whole system rested upon faith ; or rather, that it was an expansion or a 
construction of faith. Although, again, there is very little similarity between 
Schleiermacher's sense of dependence of and Kant's sense of moral obli- 
gation, both systems rest upon feeling, both reject whatever is not vital 
to the soul's life, and both are purely subjective and refuse all help from 
the intellect. — The principles of Kant are still more directly and con- 
sciously applied by the later theologians who form what is known as the 
school of Ritschl. To these theologians we owe a debt of gratitude for 
having brought the feeling aspect of religion into prominence. Their mis- 
take is in denying any importance to the other elements. When Chris- 
tianity is wholly separated from philosophy, from the great movements of 
history, and from so-called natural religion, it becomes somewhat unreal 
and ghostly. The head and the heart have always worked together in the 
founding and upbuilding of religion ; and they always will thus work 
together, so long as religion shall endure. TEC 



